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in a press report, but the sequence of causes leading to tragedies.
But he also saw that respectability forgave much in the interests
of morality; topics unmentionable in ordinary conversation
might be treated freely from a pulpit with a biblical text. He
realised the affinity of the novel of moral purpose to the biblical
parable, and knowing the popular partiality for taking the
medicine of instruction in pills coated with the sugar of enter-
tainment, saw how he might win the public of the sensational
newspapers by serving up horrors with morals.

He began with George Eliot as his model, for he relates his
despair on reading aloud a chapter of his first novel after the
Rainbow scene in Silas Mamer] certainly he took himself as
seriously. He was born on the I4th May, 1853, the eldest son of a
Manxman settled at Liverpool "in a humble way of life." Much
of his boyhood was spent with his uncle and grandmother at their
farmstead in the Isle of Man, and in the opening chapter of My
Story> he sketches the peasant life of the island, because "it records
in its homely way the birth of what the public has been pleased
to call the Manx novelist." It supplies the atmosphere of most of
his novels; few of the peasants could read or write, their religion
was the narrowest Methodism strongly flavoured with the
superstition of old wives' tales, family feuds were rife and the
craze for litigation was such that two brothers would tc< put the
law' on each other about a coil of rope," "drink was the besetting
evil," and it was the custom for courting to be done in the
kitchen at night after the elder members of the family had gone to
bed, the result being a generous crop of bastards, though a
mother of a family might legitimatise her child if she married
its father "within a year or two," and hid her baby under her
petticoat while she stood before the officiating cleric.

A delicate, under-sized boy, Caine went to school "for the
most part" at Liverpool, and read everything he could lay hands
on, "without guidance of any kind," at the city's free library.
He early developed the "scribbling itch", writing mostly
"histories whereof facts were not always the principal factors,"
and he found a schoolfellow of the same tastes in W. E. Tirebuck
(1854-1900), whose Dome (1891), describing life in the squalid
surroundings he himself knew in Liverpool, was praised by Jang